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A Personnel Department Must Be Skilled in 3 
Ways. It Must Know What the Personnel 
Problems of Management Are and Give an Ac- 
curate Factual Picture of Them: It Must Design 
and Administer Programs to Minimize Them: 
It Must Continually Evaluate Their Effects. 


Personnel Work 
on The Grill 


By D. A. Stewart anv D. J. Bo anovicn, 


Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


the necessity for accurate appraisal of the results of personnel work if personnel 

is to function as an arm of management. He touched briefly on the use of statis- 
tics for this purpose. The writers recently participated in.a series of meetings under 
the sponsorship of the American Statistical Association which were devoted to 
statistical problems of personnel administration. All participants in these meetings 
would undoubtedly have seconded Mr. Heneman in his comments. However, the 
place of statistics in personnel work needs to be brought into a more proper perspec- 
tive. 


T THE September, 1945 issue of Personnel Journal, Mr. H. G. Heneman described 


Personnel Work Must Be Accurate 


ERSONNEL administration is a dynamic function of management. To exist as 
Pp such it must be intelligent and objective in all phases of its operations. Asa 
part of management, the personnel department must be skilled in three ways: (1) 
It must determine what the personnel problems of management are, and present an 
accurate factual picture of these problems; (2) It must formulate and administer 
programs designed to minimize these problems; and (3) It must continually evaluate 
programs to show their effects on the problems. Unless the personnel department 
does all these things, the personnel executive does not deserve a seat at the manage- 
ment table. 

All these operations are accomplished with the aid of pertinent factual information 
gleaned from appropriate company records. For example, the personnel department 
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is concerned with production records, quit and discharge rates, labor market statis- 
tics, costs of distribution and overhead, wage and salary rates, etc. It is in terms 
of these records that personnel problems are identified and personnel procedures 
evaluated. 

Without understanding of the meaning and implication of these records, person- 
nel problems may be misrepresented, personnel programs misdirected, and person- 
nel work incorrectly evaluated. The understanding of these records is accomplished 
through statistical analysis. Arithmetic and even cost accounting methods can be 
uneconomical, and can result in erroneous and misleading conclusions; whereas 
statistical treatments of data save unproductive effort, point up appropriate inter- 
pretations to be made from records, and define the amount of confidence that can be 
placed in arithmetic and cost accounting figures. 


Identification of Personnel Problems 


ERSONNEL problems should not be determined by arbitrary opinion that problems 
P exist, but by an analysis of facts indicating such problems. However it is not 
uncommon to find personnel departments strenuously trying to find and correct 
causes of turnover, quits, or absenteeism, or instituting new placement or training 
programs in the absence of any problem in these areas whatsoever. 

As an example, one plant of a company showed what appeared to be a quit rate 
much in excess of its other plant. The first reaction of the company was to call 
this to the attention of the plant manager and institute a program to reduce quits. 
However, simple statistical analysis of the quit rates showed that the plant with a 
high quit rate also had a high proportion of female hourly workers, a group which is 
characteristically higher in turnover than other employees. When quit rates were 
adjusted for proportions of hourly and salary, male and female workers, the differ- 
ence in quit rates between the plants was not significant at all. 


Quality Control Charts 


ONVERSELY, we might cite a case where statistical analysis led to immediate 
C identification of sources of high turnover. A plant whose turnover rate was_ 
very high was to be analyzed for causes of turnover. The methods for discovering 
causes and trying to correct them could have run into elaborate analysis of termina- 
tion records and surveys of the plant. Instead figures were compiled showing the 
percentages of turnover in each department. 

Here is where statistics came in—personnel statisticians, borrowing a very handy 
technique from their quality control contemporaries, set these percentages up on a 
quality control chart. The control limits, which are based on expected chance 
fluctuations, immediately showed those departments which were significantly high 
or low in turnover rate. Personnel department representatives talked with super- 
visors of these departments and discovered readily that the two low departments 
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had excellent orientation and training procedures, while those high in turnover 
never realized the importance of close employe-supervisor relationships. The cure 
was a training program to educate the latter supervisors in better relations tech- 
niques. 

Incidentally, quality control charts have much to offer in the way of identifying 
personnel problems and evaluating programs. Their unique contribution is that 
they show immediately when significant changes occur. Control charts of produc- 
tion records, turnover rates, absenteeism, etc., can be used to indicate when changes 
occur which warrant investigation and corrective action. They have been applied 
to accident frequencies, overtime hours worked, and efficiency records to the writers’ 
knowledge as well as to the turnover records cited above. (Control Chart Method 
of Controlling Quality During Production, Z1.3-1942. American Standards Association, 
29 W. 39th Street, New York.) 

Correlation and multiple correlation techniques are additional aids to uncovering 
and analyzing personnel problems. These are used often in placement programs. 
For instance, let us say that sales records show that in a similar group of salesmen 
some are very successful and some are failures. A placement problem exists, and is 
minimized by discovering the factors responsible for this difference and by making 
changes in placement methods. First correlation methods point out which factors 
are related to good performance. Then multiple correlation methods show which 
of these factors are interrelated and which are most important. Placement pro- 
cedures then are adapted to give more attention to important factors responsible for 
success as a salesman. a. 

Similarly these techniques have been applied to study the assignment of weights 
to job evaluation and merit rating factors and to determine the proportionate amount 
they contribute to the value of a job oranemployee. To evaluate the importance of 
such factors in placement, job evaluation, and merit rating by ‘‘expert opinion’’ or 
guesswork can lead to results actually contrary to those sought. _ 


Administration of Personnel Programs 


5 pen need for statistical information and procedures in the administration of per- 
sonnel programs is obvious to one having a knowledge of statistics and working 
close to personnel activities. 

The area of employment is a fruitful vineyard for improving operations through 
the application of statistical procedures. Simple analysis of the sources of appli- 
cants may very possibly reduce recruiting costs. Figures kept on the number of ap- 
plicants per month give an understanding of how high selection standards may be 
set in hiring applicants. In fact few companies have ever considered the applica- 
tion of selection standards. The Army Air Corps has shown that a simple weight- 
ing of a few personal history items was very effective in selecting pilots, navigators, 
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and bombardiers. Industry has had similar experience in selecting salesmen, and 
there 1s reason to believe that it can be extended to other occupations. 


Complex Statistical Treatment 


LTHOUGH such selection standards are extremely simple to use, their develop- 
A ment involves fairly complex statistical treatment. Also inthe employment area 
is the use of psychological tests. Competent psychologists are justly dismayed at 
the flagrant abuse of tests in industry, most of which is due to ignorance of statistical 
operations and inferences necessary or deliberate neglect of them. On the other hand 
many companies through intelligent use of statistical data have demonstrated 
dramatically the value of psychological tests. 

The réle of statistics in the formulation of good industrial wage and salary struc- 
tures is important. Any skilled wage and salary administrator is aware of the de- 
pendence of this work on statistical know-how. Personnel circles are frequently 
witnesses to tales of thousands of dollars lost through unwise manipulation of wage 
curves by untrained wage administrators. One can probably infer that many such 
cases are not even recognized. Sound company wage structures are built around 
factual information concerning industry, area, and company practices. Statistical 
measures of relationship are important tools in the intelligent interpretation of this 
nfermation. 


Job Evaluation and Merit Rating 


HE field of job evaluation is only too little understood today. Much of its 
E jperecis is of the type that should require multiple correlation applications. 
This is not to imply that through such applications any magic formulae can be de- 
veloped. Rather there is a need for practical interpretation of information gained 
through statistical analysis. Merit rating is a closely allied field of personnel opera- 
tions which continues to confuse its users with problems that are properly in the 
bailiwick of statistics. — 

Another phase of personnel operations which requires a better understanding 
through statistical examinations of its data is training. Few companies today 
understand what is being accomplished through training. Industry could borrow 
from our educational procedures in clearly formulating objectives of training and 
means of measuring the achievement of these objectives. As a matter of fact in- 
dustrial objectives should be easier to formulate and measure since they are mostly 
in terms of specific skills and knowledge. The needs for and accomplishments of 
industrial training should be determined as far as possible through examination of 
such records as graded quality inspections, amount of production, learning times and 
curves, and other objective measures of knowledge and skills. 

Personnel research, which pilots personnel operations in identifying problems and 
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developing methods is dependent in large measure upon statistics to maintain itself 
as a field of scientific inquiry. Experimentation is a prime tool of scientific research. 
The multiplicity of forces—economical, psychological and sociological—acting in 
personnel research problems makes statistical methods of experimental design a pre- 
requisite to intelligent experimentation. Sampling procedures used by the statis- 
tician can affect great economies in personnel research studies, and the ability to 
interpret results intelligently is needed to avoid costly mistakes. Everyone, of 
course, is familiar with the faulty sampling procedures of the late Lzterary Digest 
straw vote polls and their results in the election of 1932. 


Employee Attitude Surveys 


NE might also examine the use of employee attitude surveys, sometimes applied 
O to indicate company-employee relations. To our knowledge, no method has 
yet been devised for interpreting the results of such attitude surveys. The extent to 
which the conditions under which surveys are made either prejudices answers or 
elicits truthful responses is not known. Psychologists would agree that they could 
have great influence. Technical experts in the U. S. Bureau of Census have pointed 
out that the manner of asking questions makes a difference in the answer received, 
and suggested that the Bureau correct its records for the type of bias which will 
result. (‘Report from the Committee on Quality Control,’’ April 1, 1944, United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington.) Yet some 
companies will poll their employees with an elaborate questionnaire, tabulate the 
results arbitrarily, and smugly sit back and say, ‘‘This is a darn good company; 98% 
of our employes are happy and contented with their work.”’ 

The field of employe relations suffers also from the need of statistical thinking. 
It has already been mentioned how methods can be applied to judge the effects of 
employee relations policies on such significant records as turnover and absentee rates 
and production records. It is very possible that from such records an ‘‘employee 
relations index’’ could’ be composited whose fluctuations from month to month 
would act as a thermometer registering the effects of the company’s personnel prac- 
tices on its personnel. But the development of such an index, and the interpretations 
of its fluctuations is a difficult statistical job, since it must be composed of several 
variables and will be affected by both controllable (company practice) and uncon- 
trollable (general business conditions, social-political events) factors. 


Evaluation of Personnel Practices 


: on field of evaluation should be one of the most important for statistical appli- 
cations. In fact evaluation implies some method of quantitative measurement. 
Personnel, dealing as it does with the elusive human factor, is inclined to assign the 
job of measurement to the realm of impossibility. It has been pointed out here, 
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however, that personnel work receives its direction and operates in terms of certain 
types of quantitative records. Consequently, its appraisal can be made in terms of 
resulting modification of these records. For example, if personnel research reveals 
that workers on a job vary greatly in the amount they produce, and selection and 
training programs are operated to bring the production level up to that of the best 
workers, then appraisal of the personnel prograth is in terms of measurable amounts 


of increased production against measurable additional expenses of the selection and 
training programs. 


Cost Accounting 


Oo THE surface it seems that such evaluations are largely accomplished by good 
cost accounting as Mr. Heneman pointed out. This is not entirely true. The 
cost accounting can be no more reliable than the arithmetic figures given the cost 
accountant. Neither the best arithmetic measures nor the best techniques of cost 
accounting give an adequate picture. The application of statistical analysis to these 
figures. gives them significance. Take our production workers in the previous 
paragraph. Suppose that figures showed the average daily production per worker 
after the selection and training program has operated for a year to be 100 units higher 
than before. Suppose that also careful cost accounting showed the net monetary 
return as a result was $4,000 in excess of the cost of the program. The immediate 
reaction is that the personnel program instituted has been profitable and justifies 
continuance. 

Now turn these figures over to a statistician. His first reaction would probably 
be to test the significance of the difference of 100 units per day per worker. That is, 
if the workers usually produced a large number such as 2000 units a day and varied 
considerably from day to day, the difference might be a chance occurrence. The 
statistics show that this difference could have occurred without a personnel program 
at all by pure chance, indicating that continued production at the higher rate is not 
probable. In this case, instead of a $4,000 yearly savings there was only the loss of 
the personnel program expense, and it does not justify continuation. Furthermote, 


even if the difference were significant, it is possible that other causal factors are pres- _ 
ent. 


Supplemented by Statistics 


TATISTICALLY the influence of other factors can be measured and the effect of the 
S amount of increased production can be defined. Then the figures can be handed 
again to the cost accountant and evaluated. Perhaps the personnel program brought 
about a small change which did not justify its expense. Or, on the other hand, in 
addition to saving $4,000, the personnel program may have offset the effects of an 
increasingly poorer grade of supervision (for example, under war conditions) and 
teally saved $8,000 for the year. 
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The cost accountant has no way of finding this out. Most records he works with 
have a statistical reliability which should be determined, and in the personnel field 
most results measured are influenced by many variables which should be considered. 

In summarizing, the evaluation process is this: (1) Arithmetic figures summarize 
personnel records and give the basis for evaluation, (2) Statistics give meaning to 
the arithmetic figures, and (3) Cost accounting converts the figures and interpretation 
into dollars and cents. 

The need for more and better factual information and increased precision of statis- 
tical inferences based upon this information is obviously important in all phases of 
business administration. Personnel management is not exempt from this need. 
Under the guidance of substantial facts accompanied by professional analysis, the 
personnel executive is able to establish his worth as administrator of an integrated 
program of personnel administration. 














Most People in America Do Not Think the Coun- 
try is Going to be Socialized Within Their Life- 
time. Probably It Isn't, But Unless Industry 
Wakes Up Industry Probably Will Be. English 
Industry's Neglect Led To It There. 


Neglect Leads 
to Socialism 


By Rosert Watson, 


The Metal Box Company, 
London, England 


ployment there is little mention of the need for progressive employment policies 

by individual companies. By ‘“‘employment policy’’ we mean the opportunities 
leading to a healthy and satisfactory career extended by a company to all its em- 
ployees and the proper recognition of rights, statutory and otherwise. It is obvious 
that a state of full employment is a state of competition for labour, but what is not 
so obvious is that this calls for the maintenance of high minimum standards of em- 
ployment on the part of all employers. 


T ALL publications on the need for maintaining a high and stable level of em- 


Lack of Consistency 


= pay particular attention to every move made by their competitors in 
the utilisation of machinery. Yet there is an amazing lack of consistency in 
the treatment and working conditions of human beings. The phenomenon of the 
backward and enlightened employer in the same trade in the same locality is easily 
explained in an era of labour surplus. 

It is certain that in an area of labour competition those employers who have shown 
a marked disregard for enlightened personnel management will be at a disadvantage, 
and should any degree of direction of labour be maintained by the Government, 
there will be disgruntlement among employees accustomed to decent treatment when 
they are directed to firms which still employ Victorian methods. 
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In the United States the era of prosperity following the last war produced intense 
competition for labour. Companies had to give the very best possible conditions of 
employment, and recognition of individual merit was the keystone of the manage- 
ment-employee relationship. But in this country in the slump thousands of em- 
ployees would have worked in a dump to be removed from the “‘dole.”’ 

Mr. Bevin, an ex-trade union leader, has consistently stressed the need for en- 
lightened personnel management— 


‘In spite of much good work carried out by a few firms between the 
two wars, I found industry as a whole quite unprepared to give this side 
of management its proper status, so much so that I had to say in the 
House of Commons, even in 1942: ‘Our great weakness in British in- 
dustry is the failure of employers to put personnel managers on equality 
with works managers in an undertaking . . . and I urge British indus- 
try that they should pay attention to these modern requirements in 


’ ’? 


handling the human being’. 


Enlightened Employers Few 


H' Has had trained for these posts hundreds of men and women under Government 
grant. Yet the enlightened employers in this country, judged by modern 
standards of personnel management, are few in number and often regarded by other 
employers with cynical contempt for their “‘paternalistic’’ outlook. But sound 
employment policy, which is the framework for sound personnel management, has 
nothing in common with the old paternalistic outlook. Its foundation is the fact, 
proved by experience, that the efficiency of an undertaking, and the well-being of all 
who work within it, are indivisible. 

This survey of employment policies revealed that, even among the best employers, 
a published statement of Conditions of Employment is a rarity, although.a number 
issue Handbooks of Information which usually cover only the bare rudiments of 
knowledge of privileges and rules. , 

In the following, the group have set down in general terms some of the main ele- 
ments of employment policy which should be pursued in a progressive firm. 

It shall be the policy of this company to regard the human problems of all grades of em- 
ployees and management as of the greatest importance to the efficient conduct of its business, 
ana: 


Continuity of Employment 


1. To recognise that a high level of employment is essential to the community; 
to co-operate wholeheartedly with the Government in the carrying out of em- 
ployment policies. 

2. To pay particular attention to the possible termination of certain occupations 
because of changes in production, with a view to the redistribution of displaced 
personnel or of production in other branches of the company; to make such 
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NEGLECT LEADS TO SOCIALISM 


change-over possible by long-term production planning. If jobs become redun- 
dant, to use fairness in determining which employees have to be released and to 
give one month’s notice in writing to each redundant employee and to the Min- 
istry of Labour and National Service. 


. To terminate employment, except in the case of redundancy, only after two 


weeks’ notice has been given and the employee has had the right of appeal. 


. To discuss all matters affecting continuity of employment and redundancy with 


the trades unions concerned and their factory representatives. 


Joint Consultation 


. To give the utmost support to agreed forms of joint consultation at factory, 


district and national levels and to regard this as one of the major functions of 
management. 

To operate joint consultation through a main joint committee and sub-com- 
mittees for particular subjects. 


. To operate joint departmental committees, giving adequate representation to 


Operatives on production matters. 


. To give to supervision, as a group, regular means of consultation with the 


higher management. 


. To allow employees, supervision, and works management regular means of dis- 


cussion on all matters of policy with the board of directors. 

To give every member of the organisation a copy of the constitution and rules of 
the joint consultative body which represents their interests. 

To regard all joint consultative assemblies in the works or offices as democratic 
bodies invested with constitutional rights of consultation and advice on any 
matters concerned with the success of the business as a whole, and to observe 


the requirements of Parliamentary procedure in regard to elections and dignity 
of discussions. 


Trade Unions 


. To recognise the free right of employees to join a trade union and to guarantee 


that an employee’s position with the company will net be prejudiced in any way 
either by membership of a trade union or while acting as an officially accredited 
representative. To make known that the company openly invites the attention 
of its employees to the benefits of membership in a national trade union recog- 
nised by the Trades Union Congress. 

To honour strictly any agreements or arrangements officially entered into be- 
tween the company and trade unions, and wherever possible to display the same. 


. To co-operate with trades unions on all employment matters, but to maintain 


the management’s final right of decision in regard to employment of any person 
or group of persons. 
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. To allow official trade union representatives reasonable access to factories for 


the conduct of official business; to provide reasonable facilities for the display 
of official trade union literature; and to arrange for the collection of trade union 
membership dues by accredited representatives. 


. To ensure that no lock-out or stoppage of work shall take place without adher- 


ence to the agreed negotiating machinery and to regard such unauthorised lock- 
out or stoppage of work as a breach of contract. 


Conditions of Employment 


. To maintain conditions of employment of a high standard which will make a 


contribution to the social and economic life of the communities in which we 
Operate. 

To recognise agreements concluded between the company and the trades unions 
as a condition of employment, whilst leaving the individual employee free to 
choose whether to join a trade union. 


. To make agreement to the staff or works regulations, either signed individually 


before the employee and the company, or posted on notice boards, a condition 
of employment. 


. To ensure that every employee is made aware of the proper channels of approach 


to the management or the trade union representative or both, in the event of 
any individual or group question arising which may be settled without refer- 
ence to negotiating machinery. 


. To reward long and efficient service with the company. 
. To provide joint contributory sickness and pension schemes for employees. 


Working Conditions 


. To provide the best possible working conditions, facilities for medical care and 


protection at work, accident prevention, canteens and other amenities. 

To maintain the five-day, 40-hour week, or its shift equivalent, under normal 
peace-time conditions and to discourage systematic overtime or long hours of 
work. 


. To pay for all Bank Holidays and to observe annual holiday arrangements for 


all employees not less favourable than those established by the better employers, 
or under trade union agreements applicable to the trade. 


Rates of Pay 


. To pay rates of salary not less than those paid by the better employers and to 


consider salary increases at regular intervals on a system of salary committee 
(representative of management and staff) recommendations and merit rating. 
To pay the “‘rate-for-the-job’’ as determined by national or district trade union 
agreements and to apply payment-by-results in consultation with the trade union 
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representatives of the employees, no price or bonus to be changed without the 
prior consent of both parties. 


. To discuss at any time all general conditions of employment and rates of salary 


and wages with the elected representatives of the staff and workers, but to main- 
tain the right of the individual to approach the management at any time. 


Selection and Placing 


. To endeavour, as far as practicable, to place those engaged in occupations which 


will suit their natural abilities, or in which they have proved successful else- 
where, and to use the scientific methods which have been developed to assist 
selection in any occupation. 


. To require physical examination of any employee or prospective employee at the 


discretion of the management. 


. To obtain references from applicants for employment from employers, institu- 


tions or persons, but not before obtaining the prior agreement of the applicant. 


. To give priority in placing after the war to company employees released from 


H. M. Forces. 


. To give special consideration to the employment of disabled persons over and 


above carrying out legislative provisions; to co-operate with rehabilitation cen- 


tres and to change job operations for disabled persons when practicable and 
necessary. 


Promotions 


. To give just consideration to, and equal opportunity for, engagement and 


promotion of employees, on the basis of merit; length of service not to be re- 
garded as a decisive factor in promotions unless all other considerations are 


equal; to promote, if possible, from within the organisation before considering 
outside applicants. 


. To maintain merit grading as an aid to fair and equitable judgment in making 


promotions. 


. To maintain a promotion panel, representative of management and employees, 


which will sit as an advisory and consultative body. 


Education and Training 


. To give every employee assistance and encouragement to develop his or her 


powers to the maximum. 


. To provide or arrange suitable education and training on or off the job for all 


grades of present employees, new employees, reinstated ex-Service personnel 
and disabled persons. 


. To endeavour to make the maximum use of the services of all employees who 


have availed themselves of the company’s educational and training facilities, 
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but to recognise that some of them may wish to find scope for their ability and 
knowledge, elsewhere. 


. To regard juvenile education, in its widest sense, as a preparation for citizenship. 
. To grant time off for attendance at approved courses during working hours, 


without loss of pay up to a maximum equivalent of one day per week. 


. To give assistance to trainees attending outside approved courses by the pay- 


ment of tuition and examination fees and approved out-of-pocket expenses, 
provided that examination results and reports of progress are satisfactory. 


. To encourage trainees showing special ability to take a University Degree or 


other higher qualification by giving special leave of absence for full-time or part- 
time study, and financial assistance. 


. To ensure that practical courses of training within the company for craftsmen 


and skilled staff are devised to assist the trainee to reach a nationally or pro- 
fessionally recognised level of competence. 


. To provide or arrange for special job-training for employees reinstated after 


national service. This will include retraining, continuation of interrupted 
training or new training, according to the needs of the individual. 

To provide or arrange for job-training of disabled persons in co-operation with 
the Disablement Rehabilitation Officers of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 

To encourage the development of conference groups throughout the company 
on a voluntary basis for managerial and supervisory staffs. 

To encourage adult education of a general nature and community recreation out- 
side working hours. 

To give company awards for merit in education and training. 


Co-operation with Outside Bodies 


. To co-operate with the Ministry of Labour and National Service and to grant 


company representation wherever possible on employment panels, committees 
and appeal boards; to co-operate closely with the Factory Inspectorate. 


. To co-operate with the Institute of Labour Management, the Industrial Welfare 


Society, the Industrial Management Research Association, the British Psycho- 
logical Society and the National Institute of Industrial Psychology in regard to 
job selection, placement, personnel management and employee services. 


. To co-operate with educational authorities, both at national and local levels 


and to exchange information which will assist proper selection and placement of 
applicants for employment at our factories. 


. To co-operate with employers’ federations and trades unions on all personnel 


matters. 


. To make contact with the International Labour Office and personnel manage- 


ment organisations in other countries. 
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6. To encourage employees to take part in the civic life of the community and to 
regard absence on such official duties during normal working hours as time 
worked. 


Reprinted from Labor Management, the Journal of the Institute of Labor Management, 
London, England. 
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Evaluate Applicants for Jobs in Terms of What 
They Can Do and Not What They Cannot Do. 
Infirmities and Afflictions Can Very Easily Be 
Used as a Basis for High Efficiency. 


One Hand, One Ear, 
One Voice 


By C. C. Fracker, 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Cincinnati, O. 


at times becomes the mother of innovation. The necessity of manning hun- 

dreds of new plants during the war brought about innovations in personnel 
practices, and one of the most far reaching was the widespread discovery that 
physically handicapped people can be efficiently used in industry. While some com- 
panies did an outstanding job in using handicapped people before the War, most 
plants merely established blanket physical requirements regarding health and a 
full complement of appendages. 


T Has often been said that necessity is the mother of invention. Necessity also 


Use Under War Conditions 


ABoR conditions during the War made it necessary for industry to explore here- 
L tofore unused labor sources. The use of female labor was greatly expanded. 
Special hoists and jigs were designed so that women could handle parts previously 
processed or machined exclusively by men. Wage differentials were eliminated and 
a policy of equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex, was established nationwide. 
Such practices have enabled six and a half million women to join the labor force 
since Pearl Harbor. Another potential was tapped by establishing training schools 
for negroes. Many of these individuals had great capacity for machine shop work, 
but never before had an opportunity to use it. 

But perhaps the most-impressive of all the labor sources explored was that of the 
‘‘handicapped.’’ We took another look, not so much at the applicant, but at the 
job he had to fill. Specific job analysis of physical requirements indicated that 
there was a place in industry for the halt, the lame, and the blind. 
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ONE HAND, ONE EAR, ONE VOICE 


Here at the Cincinnati Plant of Wright Aeronautical Corporation we examined our 
jobs carefully and critically, and we asked ourselves, ‘‘What do these jobs really 
require, physically?’’ Well, we got some rather surprising answers. For instance, 
we discovered that the announcer’s job on our public address system really required 
only one hand to operate the switch and answer the telephone, one ear with which 
to hear, a voice with which to speak, and that is absolutely all. One hand, one 
ear, one voice, and whatever else was needed in between to maintain life. 


Physical Capacities Appraisal Form 


I OUR examination of applicants, we made use of a Physical Capacities Appraisal 
form. This form lists twenty-seven specific physical activities, such as, sitting, 
reaching, lifting, carrying, throwing, and the like, and eighteen working conditions, 
such as, odors, noise, moving objects, cramped quarters, sudden temperature changes, 
wet, dusty, etc. On this form was matched the requirements of the job and the phys- 
ical capacities of the individual. By this means we were able to fill the above job 
with a blind boy. He had a beautiful voice with a facility for enunciating clearly 
and distinctly. Was he “‘handicapped’’ because he had no eyes? Not occupa- 
tionally, at least. 

In our dark rooms, where X-ray photographs of engine parts are developed, we 
used two more blind men. Here the affliction proved to be an advantage for these 
men were perfectly at home in the dark, their entire lives had been spent in total 
darkness. There was no fumbling, no awkwardness, they were among the best 
film developers we ever had. 

In our Inspection Department we used more than a dozen blind or semi-blind 
people on jobs which only involved the use of plug, thread, and go-nogo gages. 
No handicap here. Again the lack of sight proved an advantage, for these employees 
weren't distracted. by visual disturbances. An interesting side light concerns one 
blind employee who was fortunate in having a Seeing-Eye dog. This dog was 
photographed, had his paw prints taken, and was issued a regular employee’s badge 
with his picture thereon. What an inspiring sight that was to see dog and master 


confidently walking down the long aisles of a modern machine shop, going to their 
place of work. 


Afflictions Found Blessings 


O™ afflictions were found to be blessings in disguise. Have you ever been in 
a foundry? Ever hear the roar of the furnaces, the clatter of dollies and con- 
veyors, the rumble and roar of the shakeout-knockout crews? How would you like 
to conduct delicate experiments in a laboratory adjacent to such a din? Well it 
doesn’t bother one of our metallurgists, for he is almost stone deaf. Oh, he has a 
hearing aid he can turn on when it’s necessary to converse with associates, but most 
of the time he is blissfully unaware of the racket as he conducts his delicate tests 
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and makes his computations. Why not take a look at your noisy jobs and see if 
deaf people might not be your solution to high absenteeism, low morale, irritability, 
and the like? 

Neither does lack of appendages need offer any particular hardship to employees 
on certain jobs. Of what occupational use are legs to an assembler who sits at a 
bench all day? Of what occupational use is more than one arm to messengers, tool 
boys or employees in a myriad other occupations? We have a one arm tool boy who 
is a most excellent worker. We hired a young auditor in our Controller’s Depart- 
ment whose right arm had been removed at the shoulder. His work was so notable 
that he soon became the supervisor of his unit, and besides being an effective worker 
he contributes greatly to our company sponsored recreation programs. He drives 
a terrific golf ball with his left hand, shooting consistently in the low nineties. He 
bowls regularly in one of the plant leagues with an average of 160 to 165. He plays 
on the department soft ball team and is one of the best hitters. Yet I can envision 
many employment managers turning this man down—‘‘Poor chap, he only has 
one arm.” 

One man with an artificial left leg offered a problem. No machine shop or allied 
experience was indicated on his application, and our testing showed that his me- 
chanical ability and manual dexterity were very low. This man was definitely not 
suited for bench assembly or similar jobs. However, we did note that in the past 
he had at one time been a painter. Did we have a painter's job he could fill? Let's 
see. Back in Paint and Impregnate Department there is a job where the operator 
stands in one spot all day and sprays engine parts which go by the spray booth on a 
conveyor. No stooping, no lifting, or walking connected with this job. Of 
course he could fill it, and he did. 

We found out some other things too. We found that people physically afflicted 
with various types of chorea were adaptable, and after the first few days when the 
novelty to fellow employees wore off, they made good workers. We found that 
careful placement enabled us to get diligent and sometimes brilliant work from 
known epileptics who were under Medical care, for after all, an epileptic is in com- 
plete possession of his faculties the great majority of the time. 


We Should Not Be Afraid 


Senne it is apparent then that we need no longer be afraid of the jobs the handi- 
capped can perform. Let’s make good use of the portions of the human body 
which are needed to do the job and disregard the malfunctioning or lack of other 
portions which have no relations whatever to the work to be done. With the return 
of thousands of physically disabled veterans it is up to industry to learn to accept 
them, and in so doing benefit by obtaining workers who will in many ways surpass 
their physically normal brothers. 
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ONE HAND, ONE EAR, ONE VOICE 


Take a good look then, at the jobs in your plant. Itemize specifically and actually 
the physical requirements of a job. Base these requirements on what is absolutely 
necessary to perform the work, and not on the physical qualifications of the em- 
ployees now holding that job. The medical division then will be required merely 
to indicate the handicaps of the applicant on the report to the employment inter- 
viewer who will match the man with the available job for which the handicapped 
person is qualified. This function will supplement their responsibility to discover 
contagious diseases, chronic illness, etc. Evaluate your applicants in terms of what 
they can do and not what they can't do. 

Remember, too, that infirmities and afflictions which once might have been con- 
sidered stumbling blocks can very easily be used as stepping stones. 





The Male Rate of Dismissal Was Higher than the 
Female Being Mostly Boys Under 18 Because of 
Poor Attitudes Towards Their Work and Men 
Over 36 Because of Developing Unsuitable Per- 
sonality Qualities. 


Who Quits, 
ana Why 


By Ronatp Tarr AND AupREY MULLINs, 


Institute of Industrial Management, 
Melbourne, Australia 


Tt 1s by now a well-established fact that labor turnover is an expensive proposi- 
tion; and, at the same time, an expense that can be reduced. Labor turnover 
involves an expense made up of the cost of training new employees for a job, 

of hiring and terminating employees and the consequent lowering in efficiency and 
morale. Therefore any method which may reduce its incidence should be of interest 
to those whose task it is to control industry. 


Why Workers Quit 


HERE are several spheres in which improvements may be brought about; the rate 
Ta labor turnover may be reduced by endeavoring to employ those groups that 
have the lowest turnover, by promoting those employees who tend to be more per- 
manent, and by paying special attention to the elimination of the main causes of 
turnover amongst the employees. Therefore, in order to reduce turnover, the fol- 
lowing prerequisites are essential; (a) there should be a definite policy on employ- 
ment and supervision of employees issuing from top management, and (b) research 
should be conducted into the groups of employees who have the highest turnover 
rates, and the main causes for which they terminate. 

Unfortunately, many studies on labor turnover deal purely with symptoms rather 
than the more basic cause in terms of the individuals revealing those symptoms. 
Consequently, this study has concerned itself with such personal characteristics as 


sex, age, marital status, intelligence and degree of responsibility as a function of 
labor turnover. 
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WHO QUITS, AND WHY. 


In Personnel Journal, September 1944, an article appeared under the title ‘“‘Why 
Workers Quit’’, which set out the results of an analysis of causes of turnover in 
terms of the type of employees terminating for each cause. The present study is 
complementary to that one in that emphasis is placed on establishing the turnover 
rate for the various types of employees, as well as the reasons for their termination, 
so that the results may be used to modify the employment policy with regard to the 
type of employee that should be recruited. 

In order to illustrate the application of this analytical method to the task of re- 
ducing labor turnover, this article embodies the results of an analysis of figures for 
an Australian factory, and demonstrates the use to which these results might be put. 


The Organization Concerned in This Study 


~ employees dealt with in this study are all salaried administrative employees 
- of an organization manufacturing munitions. This organization has been en- 
gaged solely on high priority war work since its inception in 1940, and the groups of 
administrative employees from which the subjects were selected number over 2,000 
(males and females in approximately equal proportions). 

Nearly all of the employees in this organization are selected by means of aptitude 
tests, although the acute shortage of manpower has made it necessary for the tests 
to be used more in scientific placement than in the selection or rejection of the em- 
ployees. The Personnel Department includes counsellors and social welfare officers, 
and exit interviews are used in connection with all terminating employees, irrespec- 
t‘ve of the reason for which they are being terminated. 

When it is finally decided that an employee’s services should be terminated, a 
post-mortem examination is made of circumstances leading up to the separation, 
the causes, the type of employee concerned, and how the termination might have 
heen prevented; and it is largely from the information obtained in these ‘post- 
mortems’ that the material for this article was derived. 

Note: For the benefit of American readers it should be stated that in Australia during the 
war no employee could leave a ‘protected’ industry without the permission of the Manpower 
Directorate, which was seldom given unless the separatee industry agreed to the release. This 
considerably lowered the rate of turnover, and particularly affected the number of employees 
terminating to accept other employment. . 

So that the results could be used to modify the selection policy and the super- 
vision where required the study is divided into two parts—the types of persons 


having a high turnover rate, and the main causes of turnover. 


' 


Personal Factors in Turnover 
Influence of Sex 
T™ number of staff terminations for the various reasons, considered later in this 


study, totalled 237. Of these 146 were women employees, representing a turn- 
Over rate of 30%, which is nearly double the male rate of 17%. As we shall see 
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later, this is due mostly to the effect of personal reasons, such as marriage and preg- 
nancy. ‘There is a greater tendency for males to leave after short periods of service, 
however (48% under 12 months’ service). 


Influence of Age 


7 turnover rate of men under 26, in which group are 40% of the total male staff, 
is 32%; in the 14-18 years group it is 43%, which is 23 times that of total male 
staff. As the rate is 13% for males over 26 years, a progressive decrease is noticed 
from the youngest to the oldest age groups. The average age of male employees is 
31 years. 

This situation is reversed with women, where there is a steady increase in the 
turnover rate from 23% in the group 14-18 to 50% over 36 years. However, a 
greater proportion of women employees are in the lower age groups; 70% are under 
26 and the average age is 24. 


Influence of Marital Condition 


HE variation with age in both men and women appears to be directly related to 
{peace condition, the rates being as follows: Single men, 28%, Married men, 
12%; Single women, 24%, Married women, 59%. 

Combining the influence of age and marital condition there is a distinct tendency 
for a high turnover rate for young single men, and a very high rate for married women 
between 18 and 35 (70%). As would be expected, the profitable application of this 
fact is revealed in the low proportion of married women. employed, i.e. less than 
35% of the total female staff; the majority of males on present staff are married. 


Influence of Intelligence Level 


MPLOYEES Of poor intelligence, only capable of performing routine office tasks, 
E have the only outstandingly low rate of turnover for the various intelligence 
levels. However, when we analyse these figures together into sex and age, signifi- 
cant results are revealed. 

Males—There is a low rate of turnover amongst young male employees of superior 
intelligence, while the rate for this group of employees increases as the intelligence 
level declines. This trerid is reversed for male employees over 25 years, young men 
being an exception to the overall trend of a low turnover for those of below average 
intelligence. 

Females—The group which is above average in intelligence has a turnover rate 
slightly lower than the general female rate, while the rate for the group of superior 
women is 50% greater than the general rate. The age of the female employees makes 
little difference except in the extremes where the rate for superior older women is 
high and that for dull older women is low. This would be expected from a com- 
bination of maturity and the extent of the possibilities of finding employment out- 
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WHO QUITS, AND WHY 


side the organization; some of the more intelligent ones are able to obtain better 


positions outside, but the duller ones are content with the jobs that their experience 
has befitted them to do. 


Influence of Responsibility 


—_ guide to the personal qualities of an employee is the responsibility of 
his position in the organization. As the salary levels are evaluated according 
to the degree of responsibility of each job, these should provide an indication as to 
the influence of responsibility on turnover. Consequently, arbitrary levels were 
chosen, above which the employees may be described as responsible officers. These 
levels would make 69% of the males and 28% of the females responsible officers. 

The turnover for males in responsible positions is 10% and females 16%; but for 
those below the critical salary levels the rates were 34% and 36% respectively. 
When age is included as a function of salary levels, it is found that the ratio for male 
employees under 36 years and female employees under 26 years who are not in re- 
sponsible positions are particularly high—52% and 37% respectively, as opposed to 
11% and 16% for similar categories in responsible groups. Therefore, when em- 
ploying a person for a less responsible position, it is better to employ an older person 
(of course, within ‘the limits imposed by the necessity to train younger employees 
as a recruitment pool for responsible positions in the future), and when training 
selected employees to become executives it is better to train young men rather than 
young women, apart from any other consideration. 


Analysis of Reasons for Termination 


W 7 HIE the analysis of the influence of personal factors in causing separations 

can be used in conjunction with the employment policy to reduce the turnover 
rate, a further analysis into the reasons for termination should throw further light 
on both the employment policy and special supervisory action needed to reduce 
turnover. 

When it is desired that an employee be terminated, a staff request is raised by 
that employee's supervisor stating the reason for the separation, and the employee 
is interviewed so that his case may be investigated. Even where it is not possible 
to prevent the termination, particular pains are taken to ascertain the real reason, 
and it is felt that in practically all cases this method has been successful in obtaining 
reliable data. 

When classifying the reasons for separations, it has sometimes been found difficult 
to isolate the one cause, as several reasons sometimes contribute to the one separa- 
tion, e.g. an employee resigns ostensibly to join the fighting services, but in actual 
practice he may be anticipating an impending dismissal for poor attention to his 
work. Notwithstanding, an endeavour has been made to classify each termination 
under one of the following headings: 
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Dissatisfaction (this includes any case where the employee voluntarily leaves to 
accept other preferred employment), Health, Military (where employee is called up 
by fighting services), Personal, Dismissal and Lay-off. Termination of employees 
hired temporarily are not included. 


Reasons for Terminations 


7" percentage of separations due to these reasons were as follows: 


I on icin nce abiceneue ahh cee re ee ae hkE Rae Ap eR OMENS 30% 
IS ROL eee FY Te Peer ee eee ee eer ee eee ee eT Tee 11% 
eT Ee Tee ere ee ee ee re EET er ee ere ree eT ee 29% 
Eee ee Pee ne ee ee eee eee ee en erro eee 5% 
ET Sig Sg oo igi ing ho Ah ORE SI US +o ERO RE ROVE RLS T ERT RD EER 20% 
EE ih ti dnncat bia tiatnd be PSad.09 PERS DAWA AES tabby pane recnense 5% 


These percentages vary from one six months’ period to another; for example, the per- 
centage of dismissals has been constantly reduced over a period of time from a maxi- 
mum of 33%. This has apparently been achieved mainly as a result of an employ- 
ment policy based on previous studies to the present one. 


Dissatisfaction ° 


His reason plays a more important part in the turnover of male employees than 
Sa. particularly males of superior intelligence in positions of responsibility, 
and married men over 36. Nearly all married men who terminated did so because of 
dissatisfaction. In most cases, the reason for leaving was to obtain a better-paid, 
or more suitable job. Most of the males leaving through dissatisfaction left under 
one year’s service, while a large proportion of women left between one and two 
years. The female employees terminating for this reason are younger women in 
positions of low responsibility who were in the higher intelligence groups. 

From these results it is apparent that the employment policy should be modified 
so as not to include more employees of superior intelligence than there are suitable 
sositions available. 


Health 


orE female employees than male resigned for health reasons, although the figure 
M for girls under 18 was low. For those in responsible positions, the female 
rate is high and the male rate low, results which may throw further light on the 
possible nerve-wracking effect of placing women in responsible jobs. 

For both sexes the rate for those with above average incethigence was higher than 
expectation, and for those below average it was lower. 

As the rate of turnover for health reasons was high two years previously, special 
steps were taken to reduce the rate by investigating the previous health records of 
new employees and by improving working conditions. As a result of this policy 
this cause has been lowered from 20% to 11%. 
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Personal 


HIs reason, which includes domestic duties, transfer to other districts and preg- 
Toancies, concerns women in nearly all cases. Only two men resigned for personal 
reasons during the six months’ period, but personal reasons account for a large per- 
centage of the entire turnover of married women, particularly those below average 
in intelligence. There are several possible explanations of this, but the important 
thing is that the employment officer should take special pains to investigate the do- 
mestic situation of married women before recommending them for jobs. 


Military 
I THE period being considered, this reason applies almost exclusively to young 
males who attained the age of 18 years, and it accounts for one-third of all turn- 
over amongst males between 18 and 25 years. As the result of a policy of employing 
girls rather than boys, where possible, this cause of turnover has been reduced greatly 
during the war, although this policy does not solve the general community problem 


of finding employment for boys between the time they leave school and their induc- 
tion into the Services at the age of 18 years. 


Dismissed 


si male rate of dismissal was higher than the female, being mostly boys under 
18 years dismissed because of their poor attitude towards their work, and older 
men over 36 who were dismissed because of unsuitable personality qualities. Only 
one woman in a responsible job was dismissed. 

The rate of dismissal for both sexes varied inversely with the I.Q. of the employee 
—that is, the less intelligent he is, the more likely the employee is to be dismissed. 
However, the interesting thing is that the reason for dismissal was seldom lack of 
ability to carry out the required duties, but more often poor attitude (absenteeism 
etc.) or unsuitable personality (e.g. psychopathic). This seems to confirm the suc- 
cess of the policy of scientific selection and placement of employees according to 
their abilities, but shows the necessity for further research into the detection of the 
more intangible qualities connected with interest and personality. 


Lay -off 


tL the employees laid off (i.e. surplus in a particular section, and unsuited for 
A transfer to another) were either young men and women not in responsible 
positions, or older ones in responsible jobs, who were not easily adaptable to other 
types of work where vacancies existed. 


Applications to Personnel Policy 


I THE introduction it was pointed out that an analysis of the incidence and causes 
of labor turnover was a necessary prerequisite for a policy of reducing turnover. 
Let us now consider what recommendations ensue from the firidings dealt with in 
this article. 
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Employment Policy 


sen policy should be framed as far as possible to avoid the necessity of employing 
those groups that havea high turnover rate. (Naturally, the employment policy 
must also consider other factors that affect the selection of the most suitable em- 
ployees, such as promotion policy, and the abilities required by the job; but let us 
here deal only with turnover rate, which in any case is probably a good indication 
of a correct regard for these other factors.) We have found that the following 
groups of employees have shown a very high rate of turnover (over 50%): 


Young men (under 26 years) of an intelligence group close to average; 
that is, not capable of filling responsible positions—at least, in most 
cases. 


Married women between 18 and 36 years. 
Single women over 36. 


Thus, assuming all other things to be equal, for positions not involving much re- 
sponsibility, and where there is no chance of rapid promotion, it is better to employ 
women, provided that they are under 36 years and single. In such cases those of 
low average intelligence are to be preferred, if this level is sufficient for the job. 
For routine work requiring comparatively low intelligence, married women over 36 
with this level of intelligence are to be preferred. 

For responsible positions, married men over 26 years and all men over 36 years are 
to be favored, from the point of view of turnover. 


Promotion and Training Policy 


y ee same considerations apply to training and promotion. When selecting young 
persons for development to hold responsible positions, young men of superior 
intelligence (naturally!) are to be preferred, and when selecting employees to go 
into responsible positions, it should be remembered that married men over 26, and 
all men over 36 years have the lowest rate of turnover. 


Supervision and Personnel Counselling 


HE results of the analysis as set down in this article must be regarded as applicable 
per to the conditions prevailing at the time, and inferences from the results are 
dependent upon these conditions. 

At the time this research was made special attention could well have been paid to 
the health of women in responsible positions. Also special counselling of married 
men was indicated with regard to their satisfaction with their jobs; although these 
men have a low overall turnover, they appear to need more advice about their 
progress and prospects in their jobs than single men. (Does this show the hidden 
hand of the wife?) 

Similarly, when it was found several years ago that the rate of dismissal for officers 
of superior intelligence was high, steps were taken to pay special attention to the 
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supervision of these employees, with the result that their dismissal rate has fallen 
considerably. 


Conclusion 


_ expense incurred by labor turnover is not a fixed overhead charge. Turnover 
is a symptom of deep-seated social, physiological and psychological forces which 
vary from time to time and between one type of individual and another. Therefore, 
a programme to reduce its effects must start from the collection and analysis of in- 
formation relevant to the conditions prevailing at the time and the individuals in- 
volved in the separations. Recommendations based on the results of such a study 
should then be applied to the employment and supervisory policy of the industry 
concerned, and should be reviewed and modified at regular intervals as required. 











We Could Not Do Our Share in Winning the War 
by the Magnitude of Our War Production With- 
out Paying Much Attention to the Individual 
Needs and Wishes of Our Workers. What Are 
We Going to Do Now? 


Warm or Cold 
Management? 


By Rosert D. Loken, 


Lieutenant, USNR, 
San Diego, Cal. 


N INDUSTRIAL shop or a business office is much more than a well-knit organiza- 
tion with planned procedures operating according to a controlled schedule. 
It is an organization of human beings—of individuals. Most problems of su- 
pervision have their source in this sphere of human action. The success of the best 
organization in the world, with a perfectly planned and- controlled schedule of 
operation depends upon how effectively the plan is translated into orders through 
people. The responsibility of dealing successfully with individual workers is the 
critical point of supervision. 7 


Attempts to Ignore Human Aspects 


: pow have been numerous attempts in the industrial history of this country to 
ignore the human or social aspects of industrial management. During the 
period of rapid expansion from 1910 to 1930 this approach drew many adherents 
particularly in large scale industrial enterprises. This was the period when the 
‘‘efficiency experts’’ flourished as the industrial dictators on the American scene. 
At first glance, the mechanized approach to the problem of handling workers on the 
job appeared to have many advantages. 

The basis of the system was the assumption that men could be handled in the 
same way as the machines that were replacing them. The system was successful 
only as long as machines continued to replace men. As industrial conversion began 
to slow down, labor and employee relations problems increased. Intelligent man- 
agement groups quickly recognized that successful production required more than 
good organization, planning and cold, impersonal control. Since preduction was 
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WARM OR COLD MANAGEMENT 


still being accomplished by human workers, some warmth must be injected into the 
system. The bone and sinew of cold management principles had to be clothed with 
a warm, personal, human approach if full and effective production was to result. 


Supervision Impossible Without Personal Knowledge 


oes principles of organization and management actually imply human, indi- 
vidualized leadership in application. For example, the principle of span of con- 
trol limits the number of persons supervised to allow the leader to get to know each 
worker individually. It is based on the fact that it is impossible for the leader to 
supervise a worker without knowing him as a human being. The same individu- 
alized approach is implied in the principle of unity of command and in delegation of 
responsibility with authority. 

Close examination will reveal that all of the functions of management over-lap 
with, and are dependent upon, humanized leadership, tailor-made to the individual 
workers. It is impossible to talk about “‘good organization’’ without considering 
the human beings that fill the positions in that organization. As soon as two or 
more people combine their efforts in any industrial or business enterprise, individual 
differences inevitably give rise to human relations problems. It is, likewise, im- 
practicable to talk about solutions to problems of human relations in industry, with- 
out considering the basic organizational, planning and control structure within 
which these problems arise. The two fields, job management and man-management, 
are, therefore, mutually dependent. A complete understanding of either field is 
impossible without some understanding of both. 


Group Responsibility for Individual Citizen 


can day recognition of the importance of social and personal factors in the 
work situation did not develop by chance. Public, private, religious, educa- 
tional, and industrial research agencies and organizations have made a concerted 
effort over the past half century to sell this idea to the American public. The fruit 
of these efforts is to be seen in the gradual awakening of group responsibility for the 
individual citizen. Everyday evidence of this recognition is to be seen in new edu- 
cational facilities, new laws and wider fields of activity for the labor unions. 

This public recognition of responsibility has been translated by the American 
people into certain rights and privileges which will operate to provide the individual 
worker with job security. It has also resulted in numerous major changes in indus- 
trial relations policy. For example, no more than twenty years ago such services 
as housing, child care, education, insurance, hospitalization, and medical care were 
looked upon as special privileges or premiums to be offered or withheld as manage- 
ment desired. Today, these same services are expected, and taken for granted, by 
large numbers of workers in business and industry. This has come about because 


management has learned that it pays off in production to recognize and consider the 
needs of the individual. 
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Farsighted employers had always realized that job satisfaction, developed through 
individual recognition, resulted in better relations and better production. Even 
during the 1920's, at the peak of mechanization, these ‘“‘humanized’’ employers 
were able to compete successfully with streamlined, depersonalized industries in 
their own fields. The apparent simplicity of the mechanized type of personnel 
policy attracted a large following prior to World War II. Competition was high, 
prices were low and operating margins at a bare minimum. There is little wonder 
that this approach was eagerly seized upon by so many employers as the solution 
to the problem of ‘‘efficiency’’. 


Mechanized Personnel Work Abandoned in War 


i Is interesting to note, however, that mechanized personnel methods were almost 
completely eliminated under the demand for maximum production during World 
War II. When full and complete production from every available worker was 
needed, even the hardest shelled industrialist renounced the impersonal for the in- 
dividualized approach. This was a concrete admission that cooperation will result 
in more efficiency production than will coercion. When the chips were down man- 
agement remembered that workers are social animals, not machines, and appealed 
to them accordingly. It required the rigorous demands of full war production to 
demonstrate to the country at large a fact that had been common knowledge to suc- 
cessful supervisors for decades—that feelings are more important than dollars to the 
workers. 

This belief can be supported convincingly if reasons given for discharges and 
quits are examined carefully. When the facts and opinions gathered by exit inter- 
viewers are analyzed, it is found that the majority of people quit or are fired, not 
because of skill failures, lack of job knowledge, or related reasons, but for social or 
personal inadequacy. 

Most workers quit a job because ‘‘they don’t like the foreman,’’ ‘‘they don’t 
like the shop,”’ “‘they didn’t get along with their fellow workers,’’ or similar 
reasons. From the supervisors point of view, most workers are fired for almost the 
same reasons given by those quitting. These social or personal reasons account for 
more than sixty-five per cent of the separations occurring each year. Wage disputes, 
except where they are used to mask a more basic problem, seldom furnish the basis 
for termination of employment. 


,? ee 


Annual Turnover Bill 


tee annual bill covering the cost of American turnover in business and indus- 
tries isa staggering sum. It amounts to several billion dollars and an even larger 
number of man-hours wasted each year. Since more than sixty per cent of this 
annual loss can be charged against social and personal failure on the part of the 
worker or the supervisor it would seem intelligent to examine the methods employed 
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in dealing with problems of human relations, toward the end of salvaging some of 
that loss. Since these problems consume more than fifty per cent of the supervisor's 
time, it should be well worth his time to take every opportunity to improve his 
methods. 

During the period of industrial expansion, and continuing through the first three 
decades of this century the old-time, two-fisted, hard-driving boss could, and did, 
achieve production. But as the worker began’to receive recognition and through 
the growth of labor unions, he increased his prestige and power, the position of this 
old-time boss became more and more insecure. Today, in fact, there are relatively 
few fields of work where the methods of the old-time boss can be applied to advan- 
tage. His ‘‘might makes right’’ philosophy has been replaced by the newer, more 
widely accepted philosophy of the modern leader. The harsh, heavy-handed, driv- 
ing methods of the old-time boss did bring results—but at the expense of the worker. 
The increase in education and general rise in the standard of living for the American 
people has changed the attitude of the average modern worker and made this ap- 
proach impracticable. When exposed to these methods of supervision the produc- 
tion of most workers today falls off seriously. 


Benefit, Not Expense to Worker 


N CONTRAST with the methods of the old-time boss, the modern supervisor leads 
his group. He does not drive them. He is able to get more production than the 
old boss but these results are achieved to the benefit, and not at the expense, of the 
workers. Using the techniques of modern leadership the supervisor actually builds 
and develops his workers instead of wearing them out. This results in an increasing 
reservoir of knowledge, skill and ability in the individual worker so that he becomes 
more valuable to industry with every year on the job. 
The modern supervisor has become, in effect, an instructor. This change in em- 
phasis could have been predicted from the social and economic condition which gave 
it birth. It is much more than a change in name alone. To be a good instructor, 


to be able to build and develop employees, requires an intimate and personal knowl- 
edge of each worker within the group supervised. 


You Cannot Enforce Enthusiasm 


—— can only be led in terms of their own feelings, desires, wishes, and per- 
sonal ambitions. The supervisor who is honestly interested in the welfare of 
the people under his control will soon learn to use these hopes, ambitions, and 
desires to build satisfied and effective workers. He soon learns also, that it takes 
followers to make a leader. It is impossible to force people to become enthusiastic 
and productive followers. High morale, job-enthusiasm, and job-satisfaction are 
attitudes. As such, they cannot be achieved by rules and regulations. They must 
develop naturally in response to the supervisor, other workers, and factors in the 
work situation. 
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Alert supervisors discovered long ago that the problems of labor relations are in- 
evitably problems of individual relations. Problems on the group level always 
have their origin in some situation involving Mary, or Harry, or John as individuals. 
As long as people work and produce as a group, such problems will continually arise. 
Their basis is the simple fact that each person is different. Failure to provide for, 
or recognize, these individual differences on the job results in feelings of unfairness, 
discrimination, or some other form of grievance. 


Supervisor’s Stock in Trade 


NOWLEDGE Of the differences between workers, their strong and weak points, 
K their peculiar traits and personalities, their feelings and sentiments, is the super- 
visor’s stock in trade. Since these are the factors which vary, he spends much more 
of his time dealing with these habits, attitudes, feelings and emotions than he does 
with machines, methods, and material. Certainly they furnish the focal point 
around which most problems arise. From the moment the new worker reports for 
the job until he is promoted or separated from the department, the supervisor must 
be constantly alert to the individual's peculiarities and must deal with each situation 
in terms of these differences. 

For example, most supervisors have some responsibility for the placement of em- 
ployees and the assignment of jobs within the group of workers. They take this 
responsibility seriously, but few realize its importance or potentialities with regard 
to production. Research in selection and placement has demonstrated that there are 
important differences between workers with apparently the same education and ex- 
perience in terms of actual or potential production. 


Best Four Times Better Than Worst 


aac ong of the production records of mill hands, typists, machine operators, 
assemblers and a variety of other trade and office groups reveals that: the pro- 
duction of the best worker in any type of employment will average four times that 
of the poorest worker. This has important implications for both the worker and 
the supervisor. It might mean, for example, that if the ‘‘best workers’’ could 
always be selected, the same amount of work could be turned out with only one 
quarter the number of workers, or that the output could be tripled if each job 
was filled with such employees. From the worker's point of view, this can be in- 
terpreted to mean that if properly placed he could be four times as productive as he 
could if improperly placed. Since the majority of workers will fall around the 
average, proper placement could result in doubling the production of most workers. 

The responsibility for proper selection and placement is important to both manage- 
ment and workers. A good share of this is delegated to the supervisor. Here again 
close personal contact with each worker is essential if the supervisor expects to be 
familiar enough with their skill, knowledge, education and abilities to insure propet 
placement. 
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Social Relations Not Checked at Door 


Ww" an employee walks in the factory door, he doesn’t check his social rela- 
tions at the entrance and become an automaton. On the contrary, he steps 
into a social structure which is even more complex than the social world outside of 
work. The rules, sanctions, and penalties which dictate employee behavior within 
any large company are even more binding than those laid down by the courts of 
law. For the most part, this social structure is Created by the employees themselves, 
and not by the management representatives. The alert supervisor is intensely aware 
of this social structure and its attendant limitations and rules. It is an important 
consideration when giving orders, making decisions, or selecting the right employee 
for a particular job. If management infringes upon the social rights and privileges 
developed by the group, individual or group problems develop. 


The Old Time Clock Problem 


FE” example, a large western manufacturing concern recently completed a survey 
which indicated that a considerable saving could be effected by expanding their 
time clock system to include upper-bracket and professional level employees, as 
well as factory workers. The change would save thousands of man-hours in com- 
putation and accounting. The system was adopted. The order to punch time 
clocks was not well received by the group because it offered a definite threat to their 
social status in the company. Much to everyone's surprise the production and mo- 
rale of the group affected dropped so low that the company lost money instead of 
saving by the change. Many of the group reacted almost as if they had been de- 
moted. 

Socially, at least, the order to punch the clock amounted to a ‘‘de-grading’’ of 
their positions. The privilege of not punching the time clock had carried with it 
large, non-financial rewards of a social nature. Previous to the installation of the 
time clock system this group had voluntarily worked many hours of overtime and 
had developed considerable enthusiasm for their work which was reflected in extra 
effort. This voluntary contribution of effort and overtime work stopped imme- 
diately when they were ordered to punch the clock. The total output of the group 
was cut by more than twenty per cent. More than thirty-thousand man-hours of 
voluntary overtime had been lost. Since the installation of the time clock system 
had saved the salaries of only five people inthe payroll section, the company showed 
a large net loss, rather than a saving, asa result of their “‘economy’’ measure. 


Each Shop Has Own Customs 


™ example is only one of thousands which occur every month in industries 
throughout the country. It illustrates the importance of social factors in in- 
dustry. The “‘perfect’’ production system, from the point of view of efficiency ex- 
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perts, is often not the “‘best’’ system. The cold, impersonal logic of efficiency must 
always be weighed against the sentiments and feelings of the workers concerned. 

Each shop or office develops its own peculiar social rules and structure. Each 
group has symbols which distinguish its social classes. In an office this ‘*badge of 
prestige’ is often the placement or size of the desks. It is not unusual to find office 
workers who would rather move to a larger desk at the same salary than to a smaller 
desk at a higher salary. This occurs when a desk or a particular work area in the 
office has taken on the symbol of high social position or prestige. The same con- 
ditions pertain in the shop. The distinction may be in terms of parking privileges, 
location of work bench, rest periods, or even in terms of which washroom the 
worker uses. Whatever the symbol, it is an important operating factor in the in- 
dustrial situation which the supervisor can’t afford to overlook. There are even 
examples of serious labor relations problems which had their origin in whether or 
not the particular group of workers used paper or fabric hand towels. 


Redirect Social Thinking 


T” development of social and prestige factors in any work situation can be 
guided and controlled to a large extent by an alert supervisor. It is often pos- 
sible for such a leader to re-direct the “‘social thinking’’ of the group and build up 
prestige around truly important and relevant features of the job. Certainly, the 
supervisor cannot afford to let these patterns and factors spring up at random around 
completely irrational objects and interfere with production. He has, therefore, a 
preventative rdle to play in the social structure of his group. He must not only 
solve problems as they arise but strive to direct the social progress so as to prevent 
problems arising wherever possible. 

The good supervisor must take these factors into consideration in making plans 
and decisions which affect his employees. The key to industrial morale lies in the 
leader’s ability to accomplish this successfully. High morale is not a condition 
which, once developed, continues at the same level without fluctuation. Morale 
is, rather, comparable to the “‘public health’’, something to be continually in- 
spected, tested, and attended. The supervisor, like the doctor; must keep a con- 
stant watch for new symptoms, individual illnesses, and epidemics. He, like the 
doctor, must learn to distinguish between the symptom and the disease—must learn 
not to be misled by “‘appearances’’. The balance of good morale is just as precarious 
as that of personal health and it rests primarily in the hands of the supervisor. 


Disarmingly Simple Formulae 


— has been a strong tendency during recent years to try to reduce the job of 
managing or handling people to an automatic process. Disarmingly simple 
formulas have been developed and sold to supervisory groups as cure-alls for any 
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supervisory problem. Step by step methods for handling grievances, reprimands, 
training and other job relations problems have been taught to thousands of Amer- 
ican supervisors. The difficulty with this formula approach is that the practical 
example which arises on the job seldom conforms to the illustration in the book. 
When one of these “‘unusual’’ situations develops the inexperienced supervisor 
attempts to force the situation to fit the formula. The result is, of course, further 
and more complicated problems. This is only’one of the many dangers inherent 
in the formula approach based on generalizations. If any valid generalization can 
be made regarding the management of the people it is the reminder that to handle 
people requires first of all that the leader must learn to handle himself. 


Where Supervisor Goes Off Track 


TT promotion from worker to supervisory status brings in its wake numerous 
changes other than the new title and the higher wage rate. One of the most 
important of these is the change in social position and social relations with the 
group of workers. All contacts with the employees, whether of a social or tech- 
nical nature, undergo critical alteration. One of the most difficult transitions for 
the new supervisor is the change from the former responsibility for ‘“doing work”’ 
to the supervisory responsibility for ‘‘getting work done by others.”’ 

The temptation to continue to do the work, rather than to get others to work for 
them, constantly confronts the new supervisor. It is at this point that most of the. 
problems develop, and the new supervisor gets off the track. He must learn that 
to get people to do work requires an individual sales approach for each em ployee 
The supervisor must know his people in order to give tailor-made directions which 
will result in full production. He must replace his former tools of the trade such 
as wrenches, lathes, and hand tools, with the newer tools for handling people. 
These include ability to use words, ability to see a problem from the worker’s point 
of view, ability to plan, organize, and control work and people, and, the ability to 
use such factors as recognition and reward for their full incentive value. 


Supervisor Molds Opinion 


pee supervisors who are capable of taking full advantage of the position of 
authority and direction which they occupy are becoming determining factors in 
American industrial education. The potential educational and social force of the 
supervisory group in America is tremendous. They are in closer, more intimate, 
and more continuous contact with the mass of American workers than any other 
single group. This influence continues to be a factor in molding public opinion even 
though the supervisor may not be aware of its existence. In those instances where 
the supervisor consciously uses and directs this influence it is doubly effective. 
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When the supervisory job is defined in terms of building and developing people, 
socially and technically, it begins to take on new dignity and unlimited potential- 
ities. While he is primarily concerned with the task of getting out production, he 
can do this effectively only through the people under his control. This building and 
developing of individual workers is primarily a task of training. From one point of 
view, nearly every contact with employees can be looked upon as a training situation. 
The supervisor's réle as an instructor is easily recognized when he is breaking a new 
worker in on his job, or changing an old worker over toa new job. When handling 
a ‘‘bawl-out”’ or a grievance situation, however, supervisors rarely look upon their 


part as that of an instructor. Yet even in these situations training should be the 
primary objective. 


The Bawling-out 


HE purpose of the ‘‘bawl-out”’ is to correct mistakes or, in other words teach the 
tae proper methods so that the mistake will not be repeated. The same sort 
of analysis can be made of settling a grievance, of giving orders properly, or most of 
the other supervisor-employee problems that arise during the day. By word, by 
deed, and by example, the good supervisor is constantly imparting instructions to 
his subordinates. 

The average supervisor spends more than fifty per cent of his time instructing his 
workers. Training, therefore, is a very important part of his job. For this reason, 
effective teaching techniques should be of primary importance to the modern super- 
visor. Whether handling new or old employees, skilled or unskilled workers, office 


or shop personnel the supervisor must carry on this program of instruction con- 
stantly. Training never stops. 


What Does He Get for All He Does 


y ip modern supervisor's job is diversified, responsible and exacting. With the 
increases in responsibility, authority and knowledge, it is actually a job on the 
professional level. The supervisor in modern industry stands as the governor, regu- 
lating the flow of work and the utilization of manpower. He is the fulcrum on 
which production efficiency is balanced against employee cooperation and satisfac- 
tion. 

He must be constantly aware of the relation of individual social status to produc- 
tion efficiency, turnover, and other crucial operating problems. At the same time 
he cannot afford to let his interests in individuals overshadow his responsibility for 
production efficiency. He must steer his group, as individual workers, down the 
middle course. If they become too efficiency conscious, production suffers just as 
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it suffers if they allow personal or social problems to interfere excessively with 
production. To achieve this end, he must develop the ability to see the overall 
picture and yet remain alert to individual problems. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 


California Personnel Management Association, San Francisco, Cal. 


COUNSELING METHODS FOR PERSONNEL WORKERS 


By Annette Garrett. New York. Family Welfare Association of America. 
1945. 187 pp. Price $2.00 

We have never been sure that employee counseling was or is a proper function o 
management. We know that there was much of it during the war, and that in 
general those plants that used it had much less difficulty with their workers than 
those who did not use it. 

Nevertheless we doubt whether it is a proper function of management, except in 
emergency situations. It carries with it a basic assumption that workers are in- 
capable of managing their own affairs, and meeting life's problems. 

However there are companies with a maternal instinct who wish to carry on with 
this type of work. For those who do, this book offers an excellent exposé of con- 
ventional methods. 


TOP-MANAGEMENT PLANNING 
By Edward H. Hempel. New York, N.Y. Harper & Bros. 1945. 414pp. $4.50 


Organization planning and the administration of such plans as applied to Amer- 
ican enterprise is rapidly becoming of top interest to executive managements. Critics 
of the American business system frequently point to the lack of planning in large scale 
operations and the obvious conclusions are serious and damaging to what appear to 
be otherwise successfully conducted businesses. x. 

This is said to be the first book to recognize planning as a major executive respon- 
sibility. Whichever way management turns at the conclusion of thé wartime 
activities, planning will be an inevitable need. In fact wartime conditions have so 
depleted organizational functions and relationships as to make them wholly unfit 
internally to proceed under profitable peace-time production. The swift and un- 
compromising demands by organized labor in some industries is but one isolated 
example of how a complete re-study needs to be made of numerous organizations be- 
fore they can be expected to operate smoothly. Markets, costs, price controls and 
many changes in personnel relations present many other phases that require planning 
control. 

The policy-making efforts of top-management are facing a real challenge today 
with the very core of the private enterprise system being questioned at every turn. 
Competition promises to be sharper than it has ever been before; labor and special 
interest groups are indicating a kind of economic pressure that could prove ruinous to 
some organizations. To successfully overcome obstacles requires more than techni- 
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cal knowledge and a burning desire to work hard. This book shows not only what 
matters of practical economics all managers must consider, but dwells on the study 
and thought that must be given to the size of an enterprise, product planning, process 
planning, plant location, arrangement of machinery and an integration of these into 
a coordinated top-management plan that takes shape as a working policy. 

This book might be called an industrial engineer's handbook, so thorough is its 
treatment of organization methods needed for postwar orientation of industrial firms. 
The principles laid down are just as applicable to any kind of enterprise as they are to 
a manufacturing plant; and every business will be facing the questions and problems 
raised by this book. It is also shown that the task of planning correctly will affect 
a vital portion of the national economy . . . and the author believes it will be three 
times as serious as the need undertaken after 1929 and five times as important as the 
reconstruction necessary after 1919. 

The author believes it is top-management planning that has to consider economic 
conditions and at the same time actually creates them. The main idea in company 
orientation planning is to achieve. steady and continued progress for the company, 
which naturally means the same for its employees. 

It is well brought out in the book that in past decades, all this vital and basic 
thinking was supposed to be performed by intuition, superior abilities, and by for- 
mulas, an expectation which was not always borne out by results; nor was this think- 
ing always done as methodically, systematically, and thoroughly as it should have 
been. In the final chapter the author concludes: ‘This new approach is based on the 
belief that by the ‘factual’ study of the root problems of top-management and by 
careful decisions made at the source of industrial action there should and can becreated 
not maximum profits for some times, but maximum employment for all times, which 
is considered the best and most desirable basis for individual, company, and general 
progress.”’ 


CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


By Edward S. Maclin & Paul T. McHenry. Deep River, Conn. 
National Foremen’s Institute. 1945. 77 pp. $2.50 


Reviewed by Al. Christian 


Conferences as a medium for getting things done by collective agreement have 
come to be generally accepted as standard practice in many organizations. And yet 
the procedure and technique employed in such important time-consuming meetings 
are often loosely drawn-up or lacking entirely. The conference as a meeting tech- 
Nique is not new, it is quite generally used—and yet so little is really known about its 
structure, purpose and possibilities. Business literature today has very little infor- 
mation on when conferences should be called and how they should be planned and 
conducted. 
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Those who use the conference method and prefer their reading reduced to the 
bare essentials will appreciate this little book. Some may feel the publishers have 
over-priced the simply bound 77 page publication at $2.50 per copy, but others will 
find so many sound ideas and suggestions crammed between these covers as to be 
worth many times the cost of the small volume. 

The authors have presented the subject in the simplest style possible and the 
general text is very easy reading. It is not intended as a text for the trainee, but pre- 
pared as a guide for the conference leader and those who intend to use the conference 
method in their work. The advantages and disadvantages of the conference tech- 
nique are clearly presented and the reader is given a complete plan for laying out the 
procedures. In addition to the practical form and various devices used in dealing 
with different situations, the authors show how current practices can be compared 
and appraisals made for evaluating whatever conference work the reader may now be 
conducting. 

This little volume is a work book in the technique of the conference method and 
should prove valuable to anyone interested in developing conference leadership. 
Recommended for all personnel managers, training directors, and department heads 
who confer with others and desire to improve their meeting and conference results. 


NEWS NOTE 


A group of Hartford men are reviving an organization 
called the Man Marketing Clinic. Sponsored by the Sales 
Managers Club and the Hartford Times, its members meet 
weekly in an effort to ‘‘find themselves.”’ 

The plan is simple. A member's letter applying for, and de- 
scribing his preference for a particular job is read before the 
group and criticized. The resultant pool of ideas diagnoses 
the applicant’s qualifications objectively and suggests the © 
proper method of selling himself to the proper market. The 
Clinic has met with success in helping many Hartfordites 
“put the round peg in the round hole’’. 





